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EDITORIALS 


CANNED FOOD is the featured head in the 
PRICES NOT “Safety Valve” column of the 


INFLATED May 18 issue of “The Ore- 


gon Statesman’. Salem, Oregon 
Daily. The “Safety Valve” is the letters-to-the-editor 
column. The letter was addressed to the editor by Mr. 
Junior Eckley, secretary of the well known canning and 
freezing firm of “Blue Lake Packers”. 


Acting on our suggestion a few weeks ago, Mr. 
Eckley used figures from the Consumer Price Index to 
point out that the consumer can keep her food budget 


- within bounds by using canned fruits and vegetables. 


He compared the sharp increases in the price of fresh 
fruits and vegetables with very modest increases in 
canned fruits and vegetables. Concluding he says: 


“TI think it a fair statement to say that the can- 
ned fruit and vegetable industry has made a commen- 
dable and tremendous contribution toward holding 
down the cost of living among the many things the 
housewife buys for her food table. 


“The importance of this contribution is_ bet- 
ter understood and valued when one realizes that 
everything the processor buys for his activity has 
increased materially, and continues to increase in 
price right down the line—labor, materials, taxes, 
freight, etc. The canning industry, like many others, 
has sought to overcome price increases in the things 
it must necessarily buy, by affecting greater economy 
in its operation. It wants to keep its selling prices as 
low as good business judgment will permit, and it 
doesn’t want to price its product off the market.” 


ORCHIDS TO MR. ECKLEY — Undoubtedly 
others have done the same. But judging from the 
record, we can’t help but wonder how many? Canners 
have a habit of overlooking the tremendous advantage 
of this type of publicity—and the ease with which it 
can be accomplished. True, the National Canners As- 
sociation is sending out similar price releases to news- 
papers, radio stations, and TV stations throughout the 
country, but bear in mind that you, Mr. Canner, are the 
one who has the “in” with the local editors. And al- 
‘hough such letters as Mr. Eckley’s reach only a limited 
‘ocal audience, bear in mind also that if multiplied by 
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the some 2,000 canners throughout the country, the 
effect is a blanket and complete coverage. 


SEPTEMBER IS'7- —Yes, here we are again on 


CANNED FOODS the same old theme, and we 
MONTH expect to continue in the hope 


that each reader will use the 
information to keep his brokers and buyers informed 
and thus spread the gospel until it becomes a tidal wave. 


Here is more news—The National Canners Asso- 
ciation Consumer and Trade Relations Committee voted 
unanimously at their meeting in Washington on May 
23, to endorse the campaign “September is Canned 
Foods Month”. In addition the Committee directed the 
staff, through its own activities and those of its public 
relations counsel, Dudley, Anderson and Yutzy, to pre- 
pare its releases for publication in September in a 
manner that will tie in to the special month. Thus C. & 
T. R. releases, and those from the Consumers Service 
Information and Statistics Division, will use the Sep- 
tember theme in their copy. 


Also, Howard Eaton, executive director of the 
promotion, addressed the State Secretaries during the 
course of the NCA Board Meeting, and was enthusias- 
tically received. 


Also, turn to the Continental Can Company insert 
in this and next week’s issues to learn the details of this 
great company’s contribution to the drive. 


Our special plea is to the individual canner to get 
into the act-—and NOW. Remember, September is but 
a few short months away and that this is already June 
1. Remember, also, that if you, personally, will profit 
by this, you must act. If you haven’t already done so; 
use this information as the basis of a letter to your 
brokers and buyers this week. Run up some new letter- 
heads or at least have the notation “September is 
Canned Foods Month” imprinted on your present letter- 
head and envelope. Keep the information rolling. Every 
time you hear news of this event, get out a bulletin. 
Let’s make it impossible for any single individual hav- 
ing to do with the distribution of canned foods, not to 
become enthused about this promotion. 
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PACKAGING 


MULTIPLE VARIETY. 


poration of America. 


A wide assortment of multi- 
packaged preducts designed and produced by Container Cor- 


Ten Years Of Multi-packaging 


Showing the progress in multipackaging. Advantages include: 
Increased sales, convenience, economy, point-of-sale advertising, 
new product promotion, and many other features. 


By WILLIAM L. DEMPSEY, JR. 


Market Development Manager 
Container Corporation of America 


During the past decade, the new idea of 
multiple packaging has grown and 
changed with the times. 


Starting in 1948 as a mere can carrier, 
the multipack soon began to promote 
premium ideas and gain attention for 
new product introductions. 


But now the multipack has another 
phase: one dear to the hearts of canners. 
Multicartons now increase sales without 
an accompanying gimmick. Selling im- 
pact of the multipack’s billboard-like dis- 
play surfaces actually stimulates new 
sales. 

In firing line tests at retail level, 
shoppers buy more of a multipacked pro- 


duct than they do of the same product 
in loose cans. This is established. 

Now that the new merchandising 
method has been used by about every 
major canner, it’s interesting to re- 
examine the multipack. 

Multiple packaging started in pre- 
World War II days. Its potential -was 
not realized until the war was over. 

Pioneers of the multicarton were four 
brewers: Pabst, Schlitz, Schmidt and 
Budweiser. Each one used plain boxes 
containing six cans. Ballantine and then 
several other brewers tried three-can 
packs for awhile but the larger pack 
gained in favor and finally became 
standard. 


TESTS IN FOOD FIELD 

Then it swung into the food field. 

One of the first tests of multipacks, 
covering an eight week period, was made 
with canned corn. In conjunction with 
National Canners Association and Con- 
tainer Corporation of America, American 
Stores displayed cans of corn in various 
sized multipacks at Acme supermarkets 
in Philadelphia. Single cans were avail- 
able at the same stores. 


Compared to normal sales of single 
cans, sales went up 27 percent for the 
three-packs and 31 percent for the six. 

Even more conclusive was the tests 
conducted with Maine sardines. Sardines 
were considered particularly significant 
because industry sales had remained more 
or less standard for the preceding few 
years. 

The test was carried out in eight 
Philadelphia supermarkets for sixteen 
weeks, 

Testing and analysis were performed 
by National Research Co., Philadelphia, 
and were sponsored by Container; the 
Maine Sardine Council, Augusta, Me.; 
William Underwood Co., Watertown, 
Mass., and Best Markets, Philadelphia. 

In the test, three, four and six Can 
Band cartons were used alone and in com- 


(Continued on Page 17) 


GLASS MULTIPACK. Glass jars are now being sold in 
multiple packages. Example is new three-pack of Musselman’ 
apple sauce. Designed and engineered by Container Corporation 
of America, Philadelphia, this Glass Wrap holds jars securely tu 


prevent breakage, yet shows product clearly to stimulate sales. 
Carton’s billboard effect is just as effective as with Can Band. 
the older method used for can multiple packaging. 
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MEETINGS 


James Thomas Wormley, 17, Oswego, Illinois (right), win- 
ner of the third Annual Canning Crops Contest sponsored by the 
National Canners Association, receives NCA’s commemorative 
plaque from Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson (left) 
at the NCA Annual Board of Director Luncheon in Washington 
May 22nd. Waiting to congratulate the Young Tomato Grower 
is NCA President Edward E. Burns, Alton Canning Co., Alton, 
N. Y. James is in Washington on a three-day educational and 


sightseeing trip as guest of NCA. 


NCA Spring Board Meeting 


Officers and directors and committee- 
men of the National Canners Association 
from all parts of the country, convened in 
Washington May 22 and 23 to discuss the 
affairs of the industry on the occasion of 
the Annual Spring Board Meeting of the 
National Canners Association. 


Also as has been their custom in the past 
several years, the Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association Board of Directors, 
the Forty-Niner Board, and the Old 
Guard Steering Committee met at the 
same time in the same city. The-CMSA 
Board concentrated their attention on 
plans for exhibition to be held at the 
Annual NCA Meet in Chicago in Febru- 
ary. The Forty-Niner Board studied 
principally the qualifications of various 
individuals propsed for the Annual 
Forty-Niner Service Award, also a fea- 
ture of the National Convention. The 
Old Guard Steering Committee discussed 
a proposed slate of officers for 1959 to be 
voted on by the membership, and drew up 
plans for a membership drive during the 
fall months. 


FORMAL ONLY 


Following the pattern of the last 
couple of years, the NCA Board Meeting 
is divided into two distinct parts—a for- 
mal open meeting, to which state secre- 
taries, the press, and other guests are 
invited, and a closed meeting for Board 
members only. In fact, the closed meet- 
ing is held on the second day now, by 
which time a number of guests have de- 
parted, thus eliminating any possibility 
of “scuttlebutt”. In haste, lest we be 
misunderstood, it should be known that 
as special guests, we are privileged to 
receive the invitation to mix with these 
VIP’s of the industry, on the occasion of 
the several open meetings of the Board 
during the year. 

One action of the closed meeting, since 
reported to the industry by NCA, is the 
approval of the Consumer and Trade Re- 
lations Committee’s action to support the 
promotion “September is Canned Foods 
Month” (See Editorial). 

One other very important outgrowth of 
the closed session of the Board, is that 


State and Regional Secretaries, VIP’s in 
themselves, now make it a habit to have 
their own meeting on these occasions. 
This time they were briefed by Howard 
Eaton, the California man _ handling 
“September is Canned Foods Month”. 
Also Dr. Ira Somers, director of NCA’s 
research, reported on a proposed “can- 
nery waste disposal research competition 
and growth as a natural response to 20th 
Century demands on our industrial know- 
how, capacity, and objective.” 


Mr. Keating said that “Economic 
theory and public policy do not always 
coincide” .. . “legislation is never framed 
within the narrow and coldly logical 
limits of a single objective. As Congress- 
men, we frankly are concerned with more 
than just economic theory. We are also 
concerned with the social value, the popu- 
lar sentiment, and similar factors in 
determining the wisdom and equality of 
any particular enactment.” ... “You can 
readily understand the difficulty a con- 
gressman faces in voting for or against 
a measure so highly advocated and de- 
pracated by parties equally interested in 
our fundamental anti-trust objectives.” 


(Continued on Page 16) 


Edward E. Burns, of Alton, N.Y. (left), President of the 
National Canners Association, shown with Rep. Kenneth B. 
eating of New York (right) who addressed the NCA Board of 
irectors on Anti-Trust Legislation at their Mid-Year Meeting 


in Washington. 
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Mold Count School—The Annual Mold 
Count School for New York State tomato 
and tomtao products technicians, will be 
held at the New York State Experiment 
Station, Geneva, Wednesday, July 30, 
through Friday, August 8. 


Draper-King Cole, Inc., Milton, Dela- 
ware, has appointed the V. L. McClay 
Company of Pittsburgh, representatives 
for King Cole canned vegetables in the 
Pittsburgh area. 


Case-Swayne Company, Santa Ana, 
California, has made improvements to its 
potato line which will increase capacity 
about 25 percent. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby—Raymond R. 
Donahue, with the company since 1935, 
and most recently assistant to the general 
sales manager, has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager succeeding John W. 
Rose, who has been elected a vice presi- 
dent of the firm. Mr. Donahue will have 
charge of all of the domestic sales of 
canned foods and will direct the opera- 
tions of the company’s 29 sales branches 
throughout the United States. For the 
first time since the company was founded 
90 years ago, the executive offices will 
now be located in downtown Chicago in 
the newly constructed office building at 
200 S. Michigan Avenue. The head office 
group, numbering 425 employees, will 
occupy the second, third, fourth, and fifth 
floors of the building. 


Florida Citrus Commission has launched 
a campaign for “Florida” identification 
on all labels and products. The Commis- 
sion will spend nearly $4 million next 
year advertising Florida citrus directly 
to consumers. Two prominent fresh fruit 
packers, Winter Garden Citrus Growers 
Association and Growers Marketing Ser- 
vice, Leesburg, have rallied to the call, 
as has Stokely-Van Camp, which how- 
ever, had been featuring the word 
“Florida” on all of the Stokely labels for 
single strength juice and sections for 
some time. 


Flotill Products, Inc., Stockton, Cali- 
fornia—Leonard Bakke, with more than 
25 years of sales management experience, 
23 of which were spent as general sales 
manager with Schuckl & Company, has 
been appointed national] field sales mana- 
ger of Flotill Products. : 


H. J. Heinz Company—Ralph B. John- 
son, assistant to B. D. Graham, vice- 
president marketing, has been named to 
head up the company’s public relations 
activities. Prior te joining Heinz in 
September 1957, Mr. Johnson served as 
executive vice president of the National 


American Wholesale Grocers Association. 


Hunt Foods, Inc. — Albert J. Crosson | 


has been promoted from a sales planning 
assignment to the position of general 
sales manager and will continue to work 
from the company’s national headquar- 
ters in Fullerton, California. 


New Personals 


Seneca Grape Juice Corporation, Dun- 
dee, New York—Arthur S. Wolcott, pre- 
sident, has announced that L. H. LaMotte, 
executive vice president of International 
Business Machines Corporation, has been 
elected to the Board of Directors. Incor- 
porated in 1949, Seneca operates food 
processing plants at Dundee and Penn 
Yan, New York, as well as two subsidiary 
companies at Highland, New York, Hud- 
son Valley Pure Food Company and 
Crandall Pettee Company. Principal pro- 
ducts of Seneca and subsidiaries, are 
grape juice, apple juice, and a complete 
line gf soda fountain syrups, toppings, 
and maraschino cherries. 


Naas Foods, Inc., Portland, Indiana— 
M. L. Wetzler and Arthur Theobald were 
presented .25 year diamond service pins 
at an employes’ banquet held for the 
occasion recently. Max Naas, president 
of the firm, made the presentation. Mr. 
Wetzler started working with the com- 
pany during high school and has served 
as bookkeeper, grower contracting ser- 
vice, Geneva plant manager, assistant 
sales manager, and is presently general 
sales manager for the company’s general 
line. Mr. Theobald also began with the 


company during his high school years, 


working in the labeling department and 
has served as fieldman on growers’ con- 
tracts and is presently warehouse fore- 
man in the Sunman plant. The company 
operates plants at Portland, Sunman, and 
Geneva, Indiana, packing tomato pro- 
ducts and its well known “Vegamato” 
vegetable juice drink.: 
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Members of a new advisory committee on extension work for 
the Oregon State college department of food and dairy technol- 
ogy are (seated, left to right) Alton McCully, Eugene Fruit 
Growers Association, Eugene; C. L. Beardsley, Apple Growers 
Association, Hood River; Max Lehman, Northwest Packing 
Company, Portland; H. O. Nelson, California Packing Corpora- 
tion, Portland; (standing, left to right) Cecil Tulley, Northwest 
Canners and Freezers Association, Portland; Mark Gehlar, Ore- 
gon Fruit Products Company, Salem; Paul Lamb, Lamb-Weston 
Company, Weston; and Richard Averill, General Foods Corpora- 
tion, Hillsboro. The new committees will help extension fruit and 
vegetable processing specialist Roy E. Moser Jr. serve all parts 
of Oregon’s food processing industry. 
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Groen Manuafacturing Company, Chi- 
cago manufacturers of stainless steel 
kettles, and tanks, have appointed the 
Evans Engineering Sales Company, 
Lakeland, Florida, with a branch office at 
Atlanta, representatives for the Groen 
line covering the territory embracing the 
states of Florida, Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, North 
and South Carolina. Jim Evans heads the 
Evans firm. 


Glass Container Manufacturers Insti- 
tute—Glenn A. Mengle, chairman of the 
Board of the Brockway Glass Company, 
was elected president of the Glass Con- 
tainer Manufacturers Institute at a meet- 
ing of the Board in White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, on May 22. Other 
officers elected are F. N. Dundas, execu- 
tive vice president of the Dominion Glass 
Company, Ltd., lst vice president; C. G. 
Bensinger, executive vice president of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, and presi- 
dent of the Glass Container Division, 2nd 
vice president. Mr. Bensinger was also 
elected to the Institute’s Board of Trus- 
tees; succeeding W. J. Green of the 
Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Company, 
who has completed his term. S. B.:De- 
Merell, vice president of Anchor Hocking 
Glass Corporation, and J. F. Wiley of 
Tygart Valley Glass Company, were 
reelected to the Board of Trustees. 


HARM DREWES RETIRES 


Harm Drewes, re- 
cipient of the 1958 
All-America Selec- 
tions Silver Medal- 
lion for outstanding 
contribution to hor- 
ticulture, has  an- 
nounced his retire- 
ment from Ferry- 
Morse Seed Co., ef- 
fective June 1. 


He has been as- 
sociated with the firm since 1928, serving 
as Plant Breeder and Superintendent of 
the Company’s Oakview Research and 
Breeding Station. Drewes is past-presi- 
dent of the All-America Selections and 
the Rochester, Michigan Kiwanis Club. 
He will be retained by Ferry-Morse as a 
Consultant. 


A native of the Netherlands, Drewes 
studied at the University of Groningen, 
and later attended courses on plant 
breeding sponsored by the Royal Dutch 
Society of Horticulture and Botany. He 
became an instructor upon graduation, 
and continued in that capacity until join- 
ing the firm of Zwaan and Dewiljes as a 
Plant Breeder. It was there that he first 
attracted widespread attention for his 
work on Bloomsdale Long Standing 


Spinach. When the partnership of Zwaan 
and Vander Molen was formed, Drewes 
moved to the new company and remained 
with them until 1928. 


Among the cabbage varieties developed 
under his supervision at Oakview are 
Ferry’s Round Dutch, Bonanza, Resistant 
Glory, and Greenback. These have be- 
come leading varieties in America, and 
have made an appreciable contribution to 
the prosperity of cabbage growers. 


Drewes was responsible for truing 
older strains of broccoli, and developing 
Green Mountain and other Early Green 
Sprouting strains. He also played an 
important part in working out the suc- 
cessful technique of producing Snowball 
Cauliflower seed in the United States. 


Harm and his charming wife, Greta, 
have a daughter, Mrs. Henrika Kenny, a 
son, Tom, and three grandchildren. He 
will continue to make his home at 336 
Linwood Avenue, Rochester, Michigan, 
and has expressed the hope that his 
numerous friends in the trade will keep 
in touch with him. 


Deming Vegetable Cooperative, Dem- 
ing, New Mexico, is adding a new carrot 
operation and will pack them in cello 
bags. The packing shed will be located at 
the old Deming Air Base. Jack Buskirk 
is manager of the cooperative. 


URSCHEL MODEL GKS DOES iT! 


‘WANT “CRI 


NKLE-CUT” ' 


¢ Perfect “corrugated” or “crinkle-cut” beet slices are now possible, 
on a high production basis, with the Urschel Model GKS Slicer. Pickled or 
Harvard Style beets, previously blanched or thoroughly cooked, are also 


easily handled by this versatile unit. 


* Machine can be adjusted to slice any thickness up to 4”. 
* Capacities range up to 12,000 Ibs. per hour. 


Write today for full information on the ruggedly built, dependable Model GKS. 


URSCHEL 


LABORATORIES wnc. 


VALPARAISO 
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INDIANA 


URSCHEL 

MODEL 
GKS 

SLICER 


Designers and manufacturers of precision, high speed cutting equipment for food product: 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROPS & WEATHER 


WASHINGTON, D. C. May 22—Processors 
plan to cut the acreage of the major vege- 
tables they will handle almost 10 percent 
below 1957 levels, the U.S.D.A. Crop Re- 
porting Board announced. This year’s 
planted acreage is expected to be 11 per- 
cent less than average. Included acreage 
changes from last year for individual 
crops are: green lima beans, 5 percent 
less; snap beans, 1 percent less; beets, 10 
percent less; cabbage contracted for 
kraut, 9 percent more; sweet corn, 13 
percent less; cucumbers, 8 percent less; 
green peas, 17 percent less; winter and 
early spring spinach, 20 percent less; and 
tomatoes, 1 percent more. The changes 
indicated above for all crops except green 
peas and spinach are based on reports of 
intentions from processors. These acre- 
age intentions may be subject to some 
change before planting is completed. The 
acreage refiected for green peas and 
spinach is a preliminary estimate of 
planted acreage. The following table 
shows the prospective planted acreage: 


VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING: 


Prospective 


1957 1958 
Crop Acres Acres 
Green lima beans 95,349 90,330 
Snap beans .......... 157,230 156,360 
Beets ...... 17,650 15,950 
Cabbaze for kraut (contract) 7,440 8,100 
Cucumbers for pickles ............ 138,130 127,630 
Spinach (Winter and 
Early 10,900 8,700 
Tomatocs 914.900 318,150 


*Revised 
‘Preliminary estimate of planted acreave. 


SANTA ANA, CALIF., May 22—The late 
spring rains and the general overall pic- 
ture caused us to cut our Blue Lake snap 
bean acreage from the usual 100 to 50 
acres for this season. In addition we have 
a token planting of Italian snap beans. 
However, this year’s acreage, weather 
and growing conditions being favorable, 
should produce as much as did the 1957 
planting of 125 acres. Nearly all the 
fields are up with good stands with poling 
and trellising well advanced at this time. 
It has been company policy to contract 
from 400 to 600 acres of Forkhook lima 
in Orange and Los Angeles counties the 
past 5 years for harvest with our self- 
propelled pickup viners. Additional sup- 
plies were procured for our canning lines 
from freezers of these beans operating in 
Orange and Ventura counties. Because 
of a very short crop in Orange County in 
1957 and consequent excessive harvest 
cost to us, we have placed our entire 1958 
tonnage with two of these suppliers. Our 
Yam deal is essentially a salvage of small 
sizes from the total tonnage grown and 
the amount obtained from each acre 
varies a great deal. Tonnagewise we 
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hope to do as well as in 1957. Growers 
are in the midst of planting at this time. 
Rains did not damage the hot and cold 
beds too much. Generally, there seems to 
be a relocation of growers from the high- 
land value acres in Southern California 
in Orange and Los Angeles counties to 
other areas where land can be obtained 
more reasonably, mainly San Bernardino 
and Riverside counties and the San 
Joaquin Valley. 


CALIFORNIA, May 22—The bulk of pro- 


‘cessing tomato acreage had been planted 


by May 15. Some acreage will be planted 
in all producing districts the last half of 
May. Tomatoes look good in all districts. 
Some acreage appears to be well ad- 
vanced but most of the acreage is pro- 
bably two weeks later than normal. 


MILTON, DEL., May 27—Pea prospects 
look good at this time. Early plantings of 
green beans just coming up. 


POST FALLS, IDAHO, May 20—Good pros- 
rect for a full crop of apples. Made first 
planting of green beans on May 9. 
Weather has been perfect; ample mois- 
ture and daytime temperatures in the 
70’s. Very heavy set of red sour cherries. 
No frost during bloom. Expect a full 
crop on the few trees that are left from 
serious freezing two years ago. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 22 — 
Showers were frequent through the early 
part of May. Planting of snap beans is 
behind schedule on the Eastern Shore, 
with practically no land planted west of 
the Bay as of May 15. Growers are as 
much as two weeks behind schedule in 
planting sweet corn. 


FLORIDA, May 22 — Harvesting snap 
beans for processing from the spring 
crop was expected to become less active 
toward the end of May. Practically none 
of the winter crop was processed this 
season. 


ILLINOIS, May 22—Most of the peas 
had been planted by May 15 although a 
few late fields remained to be seeded dur- 
ing the last half of May. Although there 
was some damage to early fields from 
freezing temperatures April 28 and 29, 
most peas were reported to be in good to 
excellent condition. 


INDIANA, May 22 — Considerable acre- 
age of tomatoes was seeded this year. By 
May 15 this operation had been completed 
and transplanting was getting started. 
Stands on seeded acreage are reported to 
be generally good, although an occasional 
field failed to come out because of hard 
ground. Planting is following a normal 
schedule. In Northern Indiana more rain 
is needed. In Central Indiana moisture is 


adequate and some growers indicate that 
it has been too wet. In general it has 
been too cool for tomatoes throughout the 
State and some frost damage was re- 
ported early this month. 


MARYLAND, May 22—On the Eastern 
Shore frequent and heavy rainfall ham- 
pered growers’ efforts to plant peas this 
spring. Exessive moisture reduced ger- 
mination and stands in many fields are 
poor. Harvest will start on a few early 
fields during the last week of May. Peas 
west of the Chesapeake Bay were planted 
late but they appear to be in good condi- 
tion at this time. Tomato planting on the 
Eastern Shore started the first week of 
May but only a little acreage had been 
set by the middle of the month because 
of frequent heavy rains. Some local da- 
mage resulted from rain and hail. 


GLADSTONE, MICH., May 21—An April 
16 pea seeding got underway in our area, 
however, have not been able to maintain 
any sort of regular planting schedule due 
to unfavorable weather. The drought 
condition which existed at the start was 
followed by snows and rains and in turn 
cold, with daily low temperatures near or 
below the freezing point for some two 
weeks. About 80 percent of acreage has 
been seeded at this time and growing con- 
ditions are favorable. Green and wax 
bean seeding will start about June 1. 


RED LODGE, MONT., May 21—Pea crop has 
experienced exceptionally dry weather; 
last 30 days. Hot, dry winds have ag- 
gravated situation. First. fields now in 
premature bloom. Rate early variety 75 
percent; mid-season and lates 80 per- 
cent. 


MINNESOTA-IOWA, May 22—In Iowa 
and Southern Minnesota the season has 
been about normal or slightly earlier than 
usual. Some growers started planting 
sweet corn around May 1 and this opera- 
tion was general by mid-month. Most 
days have been clear and fairly warm but 
night have been cool. Rain is needed in 
all sections of these states. 


NEW JERSEY, May 22—Tomato growers 
are about two weeks behind schedule in 
planting. Frequent heavy rains have 
prevented field work and setting. 


NEW JERSEY-PENNSYLVANIA — May 22 
—Showers were frequent in both of these 
states through the early part of May. In 
the snap bean growing area of Southern 
New Jersey soil could not be drained in 
the short period between rains, so that 
many growers are a week behind schedule. 
Pennsylvania snap bean growers likewise 
are experiencing some trouble in follow- 
ing planting schedules because of wet 
fields. Growers have also been unable to 
plant sweet corn on schedule. 


NEW YORK, May 26—Some crops in 
scattered locations in Western New York 
were further damaged by light frosts 
during the past week. Limited damage 
reported on tomato plants which had just 
been set. It seems fruits were well enough 
advanced to withstand the light frost, 
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although a few strawberries were dam- 
aged. Planting of peas is now completed 
with most of the contracted acreage go- 
ing into the ground. Tomato planting is 
now in full swing and most of the acreage 
will be planted by the end of this week or 
early next week. Reports are that the 
damage to cherries, especially sweets has 
been greater than earlier suspected. 
Cherries in several areas have been hurt 
by late April and early May freezes and 
poor pollenating weather. 


CLYDE, N. Y., May 21—In 1957 con- 
tracted 35 acres of spinach and harvested 
18 acres due to frost damage in some 
fields. In 1958 we contracted 40 acres, 
and the April 25 wind blew out 25 acres, 
leaving 15 good acres. We had some 10 
acres replanted May 5. Spinach in this 
area looks good and is believed will out- 
yield the 1957 crop. We have cut our 
acreage of peas from 1000 down to 700, 
completely cutting out 240 acres of 
freezers. First plantings were made 
April 16 and the last ones May 21. 
Acreage on beans cut 25 percent, mostly 
wax. No cut in acreage on tomatoes. 


OTTAWA, OHIO, May 27—Setting of to- 
matoes completed May 27 with 10 percent 
increase in acreage over 1957. Propsects 
for the crop about the same as a year ago. 
Sufficient rain to start plants. 


ST. HENRY, OHIO, May 21—We have had 
good luck thus far for planting tomatoes 
since we haven’t been hampered by rain. 
However, we do expect we will have con- 
siderable replanting to do. 


It hasn’t. 


rained here in 12 days; it’s hot and 
windy. We stopped setting today because 
of this weather condition. Seedlings need 
rain badly. Started planting green beans 
last week. 


OREGON-WASHINGTON, May 22 — In 
Eastern Oregon and Eastern Washington 
several firms report that they are behind 
schedule in pea planting by one to two 
weeks because of heavy rain during 
spring. As of mid-May it apeared that 
about 85 percent or more of the total 
acreage had been seeded. Growth of peas 
to date has been excellent. 


BERKELEY SPRINGS, W. VA., May 26 — 
We will transplant tomatoes May 26 to 
31. Have as large or larger acreage than 
in 1957. If we have a reasonable amount 
of moisture in the next 3 or 4 months 
there should be a good crop in this 
section. 


WISCONSIN, May 24—The third week in 
May is considered the most critical for 
the pea crop. We have just passed 
through this: period here in 1958 and 
found powder dry soil, high destructive 
winds from the Northwest, dust storms 
blowing off the dry prairies of the 
Dakotas, temperatures from a 90 degree 
high to a 30 degree low, and the water 
table dropping rather fast with small 
streams and ponds drying, and levels of 
the lakes and rivers relatively low. In the 
south all peas are planted and 80 percent 
of the Alaskas and 25 percent of sweets 
in the north. First peas came into bloom 


on May 20 on vines averaging not more 
than 12 inches tall. Plants appear 
spindly. Vines of the first half of the 
Alaska plantings will probably not fill 
over 2 or 3 pods per plant for a yield esti- 
mate of about 1200 pounds per acre, as 
compared to a normal of 1800 pounds. 
Will probably need rain for even that 
figure. Expect to begin packing June 9. 
All indications are that the aphid will be 
a serious problem. Progress of first 20 
percent of corn acreage is excellent; 
stands of later plantings are uneven. 
Cool spell has caused us to slow down on 
our planting schedule. 46 percent of corn 
is in the ground as against 22 percent 
planted same date last year. 


WISCONSIN, May 27—Most of the pea 
growing areas have not been relieved by 
seattered showers during the past week. 
The Northwestern part of the state re- 
ports a fair amount of moisture while 
elsewhere lack of rainfall is causing un- 
even germination with early peas short 
and stunted. Temperatures were as low 
as 28 degrees on May 23 in the Eastern 
and South-Central sections, and there are 
several reports of locally severe frost 
damage. Earliest fields are already in 
blossom, which would seem to indicate 
that yields will likely be below normal. 20 
to 75 percent of the sweet corn acreage is 
planted with many canners holding back 
on additional planting because of dry 
fields. Corn emergence is irregular with 
many skips in the row. Beets, carrots and 
spinach suffered extensive wind damage 
on light soil. : 


" ROBINS EQUIPMENT WILL 
GET THAT TOMATO LINE MOVING! 
GET ROBINS ON THE PHONE!” 


Helping to produce quality processed foods—on 
schedule—is one of the outstanding features of 
Robins equipment and service. Robins-designed 
equipment is internationally famous for processing 
everything from tomatoes to sea food. Robins 
engineers are famous for solving problems with 
standard machines. . . specially designed equip- 
ment... or complete plant layout. 


See your Robins representative or write— 


ohins Y,, COMPANY, INC. 


JOSS OSH 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard Street ¢ Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Slow But Steady—A Few Tomatoes Appear, 

Go At Market — Beans Steady — Spinach 

Stiffens—Other Vegetables Routine—Citrus 

Moves Up—Steady Market On Fruits—Fish 
Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater™ 


New York, N. Y., May 29, 1958 


THE SITUATION—A combination of 
the Decoration Day holiday and the 21st 
annual convention of the Super Market 
Institute at nearby Atlantic City tended 
to slow down activity in the canned foods 
trade here this week. Underlying tone of 
the market remained steady, however, 
with the week’s news highlighted by 
another advance in citrus juice quotations 
by Florida canners. 


THE OUTLOOK—While the over-all 
food sales picture has continued surpri- 
singly bright in the face of the economic 
recession, distributors are nevertheless 
inclined to go rather slowly in the matter 
of acquiring stocks far in advance of 
actual requirements. With most opera- 
tors buying on a replacement basis, the 
chances for sharp competitive inequities 
in retail pricing are minimized, distribu- 
tors feel, and hence there is no incentive 
for acquiring any “long” lines until the 
business picture clarifies. 


TOMATOES—An occasional odd lot of 
standard 1s and 303s is making its ap- 
pearance out of the Tri-States, with the 
market generally established at $1.25 and 
$2.00, respectively. Standard 2%s offer 
at $2.45 and 10s around $8.00. New pack 
Florida standards are being offered for 
prompt shipment on the basis of $1.221%4- 
$1.25 for 1s and $1.75 for 303s. Situation 
in the midwest and California continues 
strong. 


BEANS—With the new pack of green 
beans in the East still a month or more 
any, discounting any small quantities of 
fresh stock which may reach canners in 
the Tri-States rom Florida, the market 
holds firm. Standard cut 303s are hold- 
ing at $1.15, with extra standards at 
$1.25 and fancy at $1.35, with French 
style fancy 303s at $1.60 or better. 
Northwestern canners offer Blue Lakes 
at $2.15 or fancy 2-sieve whole 303s, with 
3-sieve at $2.10 and 3-sieve cut at $1.75. 


ASPARAGUS—With California aspa- 
ragus short, interest is growing in offer- 
ings from the Northwest where the pack 
is indicated at normal, and possibly some- 
what larger than last season. North- 
western canners are offering 300s ma- 
moth all-green spears at $3.30, with 


-mixed green and white at $3.25 and 


medium mixed at $3.10. On 2s, mammoth 
all-green spears can be bought at $3.45. 
New Jersey canners are offering 300s all- 
green cut spears at $1.80 from last sea- 
son’s pack. 


SPINACH — Reports from California 
note a stiffening market, reflecting short- 
er supplies. On 303s, the market is now 
quoted at $1.221%4-$1.25 for fancy qual- 
ity with 2%s at $1.75 or better and 10s 
at $5.10 and up. Tri-State canners offer 
fancy 308s at $1.421%4-$1.45, with 2%s at 
$2.05 and 10s at $6.75. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — Only rou- 
tine inquiry is reported in peas, with 
standard sweets in the East commanding 
$1.15 on 303s and fancy $1.30. Wisconsin 
canners continue to quote standards, both 
sweets and Alaskas, at a low of $1.05, 
with extra standards at $1.10 and fancy 
generally held at $1.25. Buyers are also 
operating only in a small way on corn, 
the market holding at $1.05 for standard 
cream style in the Tri-States, with extra 
standards held at $1.15 and fancy at 
$1.25-$1.30. Midwestern canners are also 
offering fancy at a range of $1.25-$1.30. 


CITRUS—Florida canners have again 
upped their quotations on citrus juices, 
orange juice moving up to $1.37% on 2s 
and $3.15 on 46-ounce, while blended is 
also held at $1.37% on 2s and $3 for 46- 
ounce. A fair demand is reported. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—A firming 
tendency is reported in fruit cocktail, 
with offerings from independent canners 
few and far between. On choice, the 
market is held at $2.10 on 308s and $3.30 
on 2%s, with fancy at $2.20 and $3.45, 
respectively. Pears are also showing a 
stronger tone in California, with canners 
less receptive to bids. Standard 303s are 
reported firm on the basis of $1.95, with 
2%s at $2.85. On choice, 303s list at 
$2.10, with 2%s at $3.15, with fancy 
quoted at $2.30 and $3.70, respectively. 
Fairly steady markets are reported on 
other California and Northwestern 
fruits. 


APPLE SAUCE—Moderate inquiry is 
reported, with canners in the East hold- 
ing fancy 303s at $1.40 and 10s at $7.75, 
with midwestern canners about on the 
same basis. An occasional offering at 
$1.35 is reported, however. 


SALMON—No activity is reported in 
the spot market, with the trade waiting 
for opening prices on 1958 pack before 
resuming volume operations. Current 
offerings include tall reds at $32 per case 
and halves at $19, with some summer 
pack chums reported at $17.75 for talls. 


TUNA—tThe market is showing a 
steady tone, with generally light trading. 
California and Northwestern packers are 
getting little raw fish from Japan, with 
current operations centering largely on 
the catches of the domestic fleet. Fancy 
solid pack white meat halves are offered 
at $11.50, with chunk style white halves 
at $10.25 and flakes at $8, all f.o.b. West 
Coast canneries. Fancy solid pack light- 
meat halves list at $11, with chunk style 
at $9.75 and grated light at $7.50. 


SARDINES—A steady tone features 
the market for sardines, with Maine can- 
ners showing firm price views. California 
offerings are virtually out of the picture, 
outside of an occasional lot of mackerel. 


THE GULF CANNED SHRIMP 
PICTURE 


New Orleans, La., May 26, 1958 


RESUME—From the middle of 1957 
on to the end of 1957 the production of 
Canned Shrimp fell over 60% below nor- 
mal with Louisiana showing the greatest 
decline. The one explanation for the de- 
cline is the fact that shrimp landings in 
Louisiana fell to an unprecedented low. 


There is no one simple explanation of 
what caused the disappearance of shrimp. 
Many hold to the theory that the severe 
tropical hurricanes of June, 1957, are 
responsible. Shrimp are spawned at sea, 
and then without parential protection, 
the young shrimp migrate into the coasta! 
waters and marshes which are their na- 
tural nursery grounds, where they re- 
main until grown to about medium size. 
The hurricanes came at the time the fal! 
crop was migrating in and the young 
shrimp were scattered every place ex- 
cept into the nursery grounds. 
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Despite the effects of the hurricanes, 
the total explanation must consider the 
many other contributing factors. The 
declining production has awakened a new 
respect for proper conservation measures 
and steps have been taken to revamp the 
Shrimp Conservation Laws in Louisiana. 


PRODUCTION — Production of Can- 
ned Shrimp during April and May of this 
year has been very limited. The long and 
unusually cold winter has thrown the 
current crop about a month late, and it is 
expected that volume production will not 
be witnessed before early June, 1958. 


PRICES—Such shrimp as have been 
packed have resulted from the importa- 
tion of shrimp from other states into the 
canning area. Costs have been high,. and 
the selling prices have as a result also 
been high. At this time there is no such 
thing as a “current market price’”—every 
sale being an individual deal. Our firm 
has not participated in this early produc- 
tion and has decided to await the start of 
the Spring run of shrimp. 


INVENTORIES — For practical pur- 
poses there are no shrimp in first hands. 
There are shrimp in the hands of the 
trade because of the fact that high prices 
combined with an absence of effort to 
push the item have acted to retard sales. 


LABELING—On September 17, 1957, 
there was published in the Federal Reg- 
ister an order that would have required 
a complete listing of all ingredients on 
shrimp labels, to be effective one year 
from the date of publication. This has 
now been ammended so that the effective 
date will be September 17, 1959—a one 
year extension. 


HAWAIIAN SUGAR SITUATION 


Both an important crop and the source 
of much of our sugar are being seriously 
damaged by the current agricultural 
strike in the Hawaiian Islands, where we 
traditionally obtain about 12 per cent of 
all the sugar consumed in the United 
States, it is revealed by the Bank of 
Hawaii in a survey of losses already in- 
curred. 


The sugar strike started February 1. 
The bank, which develops much of the 
economic information on the Territory, 
estimates the losses to May 1 include 
nearly $9,600,000 in wages and about 
$4,000,000 in taxes. 


Other losses, the Bank of Hawii says, 
include the following: 


1. Declines in retail trade on the prin- 
cipal sugar growing islands ranging 


from 10 per cent at food stores to as 
high as 70 per cent at some specialty 
shops and appliance stores. 


2. Loss of jobs by more than 500 non- 
sugar workers indirectly affected by 
the strike. 


3. A decline in the income of workers 
in garages, filling stations, restau- 
rants and other service activities be- 
cause of reduced hours. 


4. Outlook for sugar companies 
changed from a profit to a loss posi- 
tion for 1958. (Their aggregate pro- 
fit was approximately $5,000,000 in 
1957). 


5. Gradually increasing damage to 
growing sugar cane through lack of 
care and irrigation. 


6. Loss of sugar buying customers who 
are forced to look elsewhere for 
sugar. 


The bank said: “To date the strike has 
been very orderly, but tensions are rising 
in plantation towns as conditions become 
more critical.” Its survey said the strike 
has caused a cutback in scheduled inter- 
island airline flights and has caused two 
Matson sugar freighters to be laid up. 
Hawaii has been producing more than a 
million tons of cane sugar a year. 


WIRE-BOUND CRATES 


FOR LONG LIFE e@ USE THE BEST | 


PLAIN or TREATED 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO Phone 2621 NORTH CAROLINA 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 


@ One man operation 


@ Adjustable 202 - 404 
inclusive. 


AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


@ Very Gentle 


Portable 


Designed 
by Canners .. . 
for Canners 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
WRITE OR PHONE 190 


SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORP. 
WARREN, INDIANA 


UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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NCA SPRING BOARD MEET 
(Continued from Page 9) 
PROMOTION POLICY 

Secretary Carlos Campbell defined for 
the Board, Association policy in main- 
taining and improving public acceptance 
of canned foods. This Association effort, 
he said, properly belongs in the field of 
education, and he explained that for 
many years the Association has been dig- 
ging up all the facts regarding canned 
foods, and making them available to the 
public. “But we soon discovered that we 
had a warehouse full of good facts about 
canned foods, but inadequate facilities to 
distribute these facts to the consumer, 
particularly in the form in which she 
could absorb them. To improve this situ- 
ation our system of communication needs 
to be expanded. The NCA Consumer 
Service Division, which has for 30 years 
been planting the seeds of canned foods 
knowledge in the schools, and through 
scientific groups, newspapers, and other 
media reaching the consumer, is contin- 
uing to expand its efforts in those fields. 

“A perfect system of communication 
that is highly successful, with all of the 
various consumer groups is, however, 
never achieved. All we can hope to do is 
to work toward that perfection. We 
found a few years ago that we had quite 
a long way to go, and that there were 
many areas in which we could improve 
our communication system. Thus we 
sought the advice and council of experts 
in that field. Our public relations agency, 
Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy, has helped us 
to improve our system of communications 
to the consuming public in a number of 
ways. 

“".. I like to think of the NCA opera- 
tion as being one that works solely with 
project”. Needless to say, they also had 
a few problems of their own to discuss 
privately. 

OPEN MEETING 

Following a delightful luncheon at the 

Sheraton Park, Secretary of Agriculture 

Ezra Taft Benson, presented the cham- 

pionship award to Jimmy Wormley, win- 

ner of the National Canning Crops Con- 
test, sponsored jointly by the Junior 

Vegetable Growers Association and the 

National Canners Association. 17 year 

old Jimmy, third year high school student 

of Oswego, Illinois, and his father, were 
guests of the Association for the occasion. 

Mr. Benson congratulated the coast to 

coast winner over 5,000 other contestants, 

and Jimmy accepted the plaudits with 
the poise of a champion. To win he had 
grown, in 1957, 45.4 tons of tomatoes on 
two acres for the Chicago plant of the 

Campbell Soup Company. He received a 

plaque from NCA, an all-expense paid 

trip to Washington, and $50.00 and from 

NJVGA a watch and a jacket. The pro- 

gram will, of course, be continued in 1958, 

and is open to boys and girls between the 

ages of 14 and 21. This publication be- 
lieves this to be one of NCA’s most en- 
lightened programs, and encourages can- 
ners everywhere to back the program. 
ANTI-TRUST 

Next on the program was an address 

by Representative Kenneth B. Keating of 
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New York State. Mr. Keating is the 
ranking Republican of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and Senior Re- 
publican of its Anti-Trust Sub-Commit- 
tee. Quite naturally, then, he spoke to 
the canner audience on “The Application 
of Anti-Trust Laws to Business”. If we 
were speaking editorially, we would say 
that Mr. Keating explained very clearly 
why the Administration and the Congress 
has adopted a “do-nothing policy” policy 
towards Anti-Trust Legislation and en- 
forcement. 

This not being an editorial, we will re- 
port that Congressman Keating said 
“The Present Administration has pur- 
sued a vigorous but fair Anti-Trust en- 
forcement program. While maintaining 
a careful surveillance over key industrial 
enterprises, it has avoided the fallacious 
view that mere size is an offense. It has 
concentrated its efforts on means of eli- 
minating abuses of economic power and 
not on ways of punishing necessary in- 
dustrial developments. I hope that the 
distinction will always be maintained be- 
tween expansion with an intent to mono- 
polize and restrain the demand side of 
the picture, and by the creation of the 
correct information atmosphere, enables 
the consumer to exercise sound judgment 
in the selection and purchase of food. We 
feel confident that if this job is done 
honestly and efficiently, it will result in 
broadening the base of consumption of 
canned foods among the consumers of the 
nation; in other words, to activate the 
perpetual demand that lies dormant 
among non-canned food users, and for 
long periods of time among infrequent 
users. We also believe that even the every 
day users of canned foods will buy and 
use more if they are acquainted with all 
of their advantages.” 

Mr. Campbell then turned the meeting 
over to George Anderson of DAY, who 
presented a slide film entitled “Target 
for Tomorrow”, describing the C. & T. R. 
activities. 

The film emphasized that the canning 
industry story is tailored to special 
audiences, such as the teenage market, 
city dwellers, working women, the over 
65 group, etc. No blanket approach can 
effectively reach all of these. 

The film points out graphically how the 
many NCA divisions contribute to the 
effort. 


COORDINATED RESEARCH 
PROGRAM 

Dr. Ira I. Somers, director of the 
Research Laboratories, reviewed briefly 
the objectives of the laboratories, and the 
program of accomplishment. He told the 
Board that the objectives are: 1—To 
achieve a closer coordination of activities 
in all three laboratories; 2—To determine 
the research and service needs of the in- 
dustry and to initiate programs to supply 
these needs, either within NCA or by out- 
side agencies; 3—The publication and 
distribution of NCA research results in 
a manner and at a level to reach the 
people most able to use them; 4—The 
initiation and coordination of contacts 
with governmental or other agencies on 
technical matters. 


He cited specific examples showing how 
these objectives are being met. For ex- 
ample, he pointed out that the sanitation 
program, now being established in the 
East, is a direct result of coordinating 
the experience of the laboratories in 
Berkeley in this field of activity. 

He told the directors that two funda- 
mental projects are being initiated this 
year on color and flavor retention in can- 
ned foods. The Color project he said, has 
been placed with Dr. Emil Mrak and his 
staff at the University of California. The 
Flavor work is being made a joint effort 
between NCA and the Washington Utili- 
zation Research Branch of USDA. 

Other special projects include an ex- 
panded study of water conservation in 
canneries, disposal of liquid wastes, a 
project for developing the necessary 
fundamental data to assure safety from 
all strains of clostridium botulinum in 
the radiation Sterilization of Foods in 
cooperation with the Quartermaster Food 
and Container Institute. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
CANNED GREEN AND WAX BEANS 


1956-57 1957-58 
_ (Actual Cases) 
Carryover, July 1........ . 5,084,994 4,707,961 
Pack, July 1 to Jan. 23,412,449 26,367,299 
Pack, Jan. 1 to May 1. 280,701 162,934 
Supply to May 1............... 28,778,144 31,238,194 
Shipments during April .... 2,197,269 2,530,809 
Shipments, July 1 to May 1 22,230,511 23,621,554 
6,547,633 7,616,640 
CANNED LIMA BEANS 
1956-57 1957-58 
(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, Aug. 1,074,280 1,246,757 
1,805,019 3,986,065 
Shipments, keb. 1 to May 1 $43,139 864,644 
Shipments, Aus. lto May 2,852,076 2,716,492 
CANNED BEETS 
1956-57 1957-58 
(Aetual Cases) 
Carryover, July 1. .............. 1,539,748 3,014,148 
10,489,767 9,059,289 
Pack, March 1 to May 1.... N.A. 518,852 
11,979,515 12,587,284 
Shipmts, March 1 to Ma, 1 1,279,444 1,139,308 
Shipmts, July 1 to May 1 7,/22,6138 8,156,776 
N.A.—Not Available. 
CANNED CARROTS 
1956-57 1957-58 
(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, July 499,609 1,038,534 
Pack, March 1 to May 1.... IN.A. 538,801 
3,467,629 3,872,919 
Shipmts, March 1 to May 1 269,462 463,418 


2,277,369 
1,595,550 


Shipmts, July 1 to May 1 2,094,567 
Stocks, May 1 1,373,062 
N.A.—Not Available. 


CANNED SWEET CORN 


1956.57 1957-55 
(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, Aug. 2,145,512 5,632,057 
Supply 44,390,028 13,148,919 
Shipments During April... 2,945,723 3,148,110 
Shipmts, Aug. 1 to May 1 31,578,118 30,256,198 
Stocks, May 12,811,910 12,892,816 
CANNED PEAS 
1956-57 1957-58 
Actual Cases) 
Carryover, June 2,058,482 3,901,058 
Pack 33,093,977 37,806,913 
Supply wee 35,152,409 41,707,981 
Shipments During April... 2,110,103 2,427,052 
Shipmts, June 1 to May 1 29,211,235 30,808,3:4 
Stocks, May 5,941,174 10,899,587 
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FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 


CANNED 5/18/57 5/17/58 
Grapefruit Juice ............ 4,727,177 3,634,580 
Orange Juice 6,532,063 5,451,228 
Combination Juice ........ 1,999,291 1,477,362 
Grapefruit Sections 2,043,647 2,142,793 


Tangerine Juice .. 373,391* 
507,816** 
“Includes Tangerine Blends 
*“*Ineludes Orange Sections 


112,457* 
329,072** 


FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 


(1,000’s of Cases—1,000’s of Gallons) 
5/18/57 5/17/58 
Cases Gals. Cases _ Gals. 
18/6Z.... 8,996 20,240 8,861 19,938 
24/122 2,290 5,151 2,126 4,782 
12/32Z .. 986 2,957 668 2,005 
6,104 6,949 


MULTIPLE PACKAGING 
(Continued from Page 8) 
bination with individual cans. Loose cans 
were also tested alone and the results 

used as comparison. 


Here are the results: three pack alone, 
34 percent increase; four pack and loose 
combination, 32 percent; six pack and 
loose, 31 percent; six pack alone, 29 per- 
cent; three pack and six pack, 29 percent; 
three pack and loose, 21 percent, and four 
pack alone, 5 percent. 


Each of the various packaging com- 
binations was rotated throughout the 
eight stores. No advance promotion was 
made of the test. No price differential 
was offered. Can Band test cartons did 
not publicize the experiment in any way. 


Among a number of conclusions reached 
was that the three-pack sells best in low- 
income neighborhoods and the three-pack 
plus six-pack combination does best in 
higher income areas. Recommendation 
was made that packers put up sardines 
in both three and six unit multiple pack- 
ages, catering to low income areas with 
the three and to high income places with 
the three and six pack combination. 


For its ability to increase sales, multi- 
packs have gained and continued to gain 
favor among canners and merchants. Be- 
sides this, they have long been recognized 


as tools to introduce new items, even be- 
fore their selling force became aparent. 


POINT OF SALE BILLBOARD 


But multipacks have many other attri- 
butes that canners and retailers are be- 
ginning to appreciate. 


Point of sale merchandising is more 
important than ever today. The multi- 
pack gives canners a billboard effect on 
shelves that single units (due to their 
rounded surfaces) cannot achieve. Iden- 
tical illustrations can be used on cartons 
that are being shown in publications, on 
car cards and on TV. This provides a 
valuable link between advertising and the 
package at point-of-purchase. 


Competition for shelf space is growing 
keener all the time. Naturally, store 
managers are willing to give the larger 
share of space to fast moving items. 
Multipacks are fast moving because they 
provide attractive displays and these in 
turn increase sales. 


Multipacks help the retailer cut cost of 
price-marking, stacking and check-out 
because the store can handle a multipack 
unit with the same time and effort as it 
takes to handle an individual can. 


Campbell demonstrated how multi- 
packs can be used in mail order advertis- 
ing. Using the package as an advertising 
medium, the company offered purchasers 
a free can of a new soup with each two 
can pack of an established soup that they 
bought. 


Multipacks offer new marketing oppor- 
tunities in gift packaging, seasonal pack- 
aging, tie-in merchandising, and penetra- 
tion of special markets such as do-it- 
yourself and special age groups. Borden’s, 
for example, packages six five-ounce jars 
of cheese spread in a Holiday Cheese 
Snacks selection. Cigaret makers do the 
same with their Christmas cartons. 


Harmonious products are combined in 
packages for such things as Chinese 
dinners, Mexican foods and _ picnic 
lunches. As a result, two or more sales 
are made in place of one. 


Multiple packaging makes handling 
easier and display more effective for 
many small items which formerly lost 


shelf impact because of their size. Sar- 
dines, spices, small vials of cake decora- 
tions and similar tiny items that are 
ineffective when alone on the shelf become 
competitive with larger cans when pack- 
aged in groups. 


From the shoppers’ viewpoint, the 
multipack has two chief attractions: con- 
venience and economy. Most families to- 
day are bigger. However they shop less 
often. When they buy, therefore, they 
appreciate anything that makes market- 
ing easier. Putting up cans in handy-to- 
carry multipacks provides convenience 
that is most appealing. Multiple packag- 
ing often bids for the shoppers’ favor 
with such an offer as: “Buy four cans. 
Get one free.” Housewives like the sav- 
ings this affords. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


From our experience at Container 
Corporation, we can safely predict: 

—That the multipack will soon move to 
orange juice, dog food and evaporated 
milk. These canners will adopt six-can — 
packages as standard instead of limiting 
multicartons to seasonal or promotional 
use. 

—Baby food packers will conduct store 
tests to determine what items should be 
put up in multipacks. Probably orange 
juice will be the first item, followed by 
other juices. Applesauce and pears will 
likely come next. 

—Multiple packaging will be increas- 
ingly used as a sales builder than as a 
vehicle for giveaways and special pro- 
motions. 

—Housewives will accept multiple 
packaging even more readily than they do 
now. They will come to expect it in more 
products. 

—More demand for multiple packaging 
will be made by supermarkets as they 
solve their shelf allocation problems and 
determine how to get the most out of 
multipacks. 

Multiple packaging is one of the most 
exciting marketing tools we have today. 
Its possibilities are endless. New carton 
designs, new combinations, and new com- 
binations of cans to a pack—all will move 
along with exciting new products that 
the American canner can forsee in the 
next few years. 


Conrad, the Clever Canner, Says: 


order to sell 


much juice like me, 
‘‘Be sure your label 
says vitamin C— 
"30 milligrams—to be exact — 
“Is contained in each 
4-ounce pack. 


“"'Do it. I did it. I’m going far. 
“Look at my money and my big car! 


“Standsrdize, 
and say so 
“on your labels, 
“Your brand 
will be famous, 
like Aesop’s Fables. 
“‘Use this simple pay-off plan 
make good money. 
did. You can!” 
Ask Juice Fortification Dept. 
VITAMIN DIVISION 


Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 
NUTLEY 10, N. J. 
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(Spot préces per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.55 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 
Med.-Small ...... 3.35 

Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal........ 3.20-3.30 
Large 3.10-3.15 
Med.-Small .... 3.10 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal —- 
Mammoth 
Large 
Medium 

Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. 1 Pie. — 
No. 300 1.90 

BEANS, StTrINGLESS, GREEN 

EAST 

1.65-1.75 
No. 10 9.00 

wie Cut, Gr., No. 303.......... 1.35-1.50 

» 8.75-9.50 


No. 
Std., No. 303....... 


No. 10 “6. = 6.7 75 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
Wax, Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 308....2.20 
No. 10 11.75 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.35-1.40 
-8.60-8.75 
No. 1 6.75-7.00 
Mip-WEstT 
Gr., ‘ey Fey., No. 303........ 1.90-2.25 
No. 11.50 
Fey.,. cut, BOB 1.50-1.55 
No. 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Sta. 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Std., = No. 303 1.15 
No. 
Wax, oe Cut, 3 sv., 

1.50-1.65 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 

o. 10 8.00-8.50 

No. 10 7.75-8.00 
NorTHWEST 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv. No. 308.........0000 1.75 
No. 10 10.25 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303........ 1.40-1.50 
8.50-8.60 
7.60-8.00 
SouTH 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 
No. 10 
Ex. No. 303 .1.25-1.85 
.6.75-7.00 
o. 10 5.50-6.25 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 808........cccc0e0. 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
EAST 
Gr., No. 308........2.50-2.60 
13.75 
Small No. 2.00-2.10 
No. 303.. 
Ex. Std., Gr. & 308... 1.35 
Mip-West 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 
No. 10 — 
No. 10 
Med., No. 303 —- 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 303 1.00 
Fey., Sliced, No. 1.15 
Fey., Sl., 8 oz.. -85 
| 
Diced, No. 303 
oO. 
CARROTS 
East, Diced, No. 303......... 1.20 
No. 1 6.00 


Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
1.05 
5.25 


Sliced, No, "303 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
1.35-1.60 
No. 10 8.50-9.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
1.10-1.15 
10 7.00 
Shoeves, Fey., No. 308........1.60-1.80 
Hix. No. 1.40-1.50 
MIDWEST 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
No. 12 oz. .... 1.30 
No. 308 ... 
No. 10 
Ex. 
No. 
Std., No. 303 .. 1.10 
No. 10. — 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
1.50- 
No. 10 8.75 
8.25 
sta: 303 1.20 
No. 10 7.50 
PEAS 
ALASKAS 
No. 303 
2 sv., 8 oz. 
2 sv., No. 303 
2 sv., No. 10 
Me. 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 3. 
No. 10 8.7 
1 
No. 
Std., 3 sv., 
4 sv., 
No. 10 
Pod Run, 
East SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 
No. 10 0 
No. 10 8.00- “* 4 
No. 10 367. 50 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
Fey., 1 sv., 8 oz. ... 
1 sv., No. 303 .. 
1 sv., No. 10 
2 sv., No. 303 
2 sv., No. 10 
3 sv., No. 303 
BD: 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz 
1.30- 
3 sv., No. 10 
4 sv., No. 303 . 
4 sv., No. 10 .. 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. 
3 sv., No. 3038 .. mE 
7.50 
4 sv., 8 oz. .80 
6.75-7.00 
Muv-West SWEETS 
7529.25 
4 sv., No. 303........ -35-1.40 
8.25 
45 
| 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Std. 83 No. 1.40 
Ungraded, No. 1,221%4 
No. 10 7.50 
No 7.50 
Std., ‘Ung., BOB .1.10-1.121%4 
o. 10 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2™........1.45-1.60 
No. 10 5.15-5.25 
East, Fey., No. 2™........0......1.50-1.60 
No. 10 5.50-5.60 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303......1.12%-1.15 
No. 214 1.60 
N. Y., Fey., No. 2 1.60 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No, 308........1.45-1.50 
No. 2% . .2.05-2.10 
No. 10 7.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ozark, Fey., No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.75 

Calif., Fey., No. 303.......... 1,2214-1.25 
No. 2% 1.821% 
5.10-5.35 

| SWEET POTATOES 

Syr., 8 
No. 3, Sa. 2.20-2.25 
No. a 2.60 
9.50-10.50 


TOMATOES (Nominal) 
Tri-STATES 


Ex. Std., No. 3038 2.00 
No. 21 2.65 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 

Std., No. 1 1,25 
No. 303 2.00 

2.50 


No. 7.75 
Fla., St, O 


No. 


Ozar ks, Std., 


Texas, Std., f 
TOMATO CATSUP 
10. 
Mid-W: Fey., 
No. 
East, 14: 07 
No. 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 02. 6.80-7.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 260%.......0008 11.25 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%.......00 12.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 


PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 


No. 
Md., 
No. 10 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 —_ 


No. = Fey. 


SIL., | 


Halves, 


S.P. Pie, No. 


No. 
R.S.P., Water, 
No. 308 .... 
No. 
No. 
Choice, No. 
COCKTAIL 
2% 8.50 
12.80 
Choice, No. 303 2.10 
o. 2% 3.40 
11.75-11.8 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla., Fey., No. 1.75-1.77% 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 303 2.75 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling Fey., No. 303.......«— 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 10.50 
Choice, No. 303 
No. 2% 2.80 
No. 10 9.75 
Std., No. 303 
2.621% 
No. 10 9.25 
Elberta, Fey., No. 2%..........3.45-3.50 
Choice, No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 10.50 
PEARS 
Fey., No. 303 ..... 2.35-2.40 


No. 10 

No. 2% 2.90-3.00 
No. 10 11.00 

PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.95 
o. 2% 3.45 

13.00 

Crushed, No. 2.40 
No. 2% ... 2.95 
No. 10 10.10 

Choice, Sl. 2.40 
No. 10 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2.... e 
2.80 
No. 10 

PLUMS, PURTLE 

N.W., Fey., No. 1.70 

No. 2% 2.50 


APPLE K 
46 oz, tin 2.85 


CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 1.3714 


46 oz, 3.00 
G RAPEFRUIT | 
Fla., No. 2 1.30 
2.85 
ORANGE 


AG 
Frozen, 6 oz. 


13.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 
No. 10 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 1.35 
Calif., Fey., No. 
4G OB. 


FISH 
SALMON— Per CASE 48 CANS 
21.00-22.00 
Red., No. LT 00-27. 


pa 
Pink, Tall, No. 1.... 


Chum, PAD, NG. 17.00-18.000 
10.50-11.10 


Ovals, N 5 
No. 1 T, Nat. - 
Maine, 44 Oil Keyless 0 
Oil "Key 8.75 
SHRIMP—Reg. Pack 41% oz. per 
Large 
Small —-- 
Broken .......... 


TUNA—PErR C\se 
Fey., White Meat, 1s......11.50-12.50 
Fey., Light Meat, \s......11.00-11.50 
Chunks 9.75 
Grated 7.50 


M Jest, Fey., No. 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 02. 9744 BAG 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308..........210 
JUICES 
@ 
Cal teins) 
inal) 
Choice, No. 8098.45 


